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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
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in the authority of truth known or to be 
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dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 
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sential principles of the Universalist 
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The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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CHURCHWOMEN KNIT FOR EUROPE 
Send Supplies to Quakers in France 
James Myers 


ANY groups of women are meeting in 

American churches to make layettes, 

and blankets, and knit baby booties, caps 

and afghans for distribution by the Ameri- 

can Friends Service Committee in Southern 
France and Europe. 

On his recent return from a trip to Europe, 
Roswell Barnes, associate general secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches, brought 
an urgent request from the American In- 
terdenominational Church in Paris that 
American churchwomen join them to make 
these urgently needed articles for the 
French, Belgian and Dutch refugees to 
whom the Quakers are ministering to the 
utmost of their ability in a large area in the 
South of France. 

Among the first communities to respond 
was Leonia, N. J., a suburb of New York, 
where Mrs. Barnes and Mrs. John Seal im- 
mediately called together a committee com- 
posed of women from the missionary soci- 
eties of each church in town. Presbyteri- 
ans, Lutherans, Methodists and Catholics 
all responded. In addition to representa- 
tives of the churches, the committee in- 
cludes one representative from the following 
organizations: the Women’s Club; the 
Junior Women’s Club; the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary of the American Legion and the Girl 
Scouts. 

The project was set up as a community 
undertaking. The pastors of all churches 
gave out announcements to their congrega- 
tions. The Presbyterian church offered its 
parish house for meetings of the group. 

Nearly one hundred women responded to 
the appeal. They meet once a week, bring 
their portable sewing machines, or use ma- 
chines supplied by various organizations 
and individuals. It is an all-day session be- 
ginning at 10 o’clock. Many members 
bring their lunch. Coffee and tea are pre- 
pared in the church kitchen. Between 
meetings the women work on articles in their 
homes. 

Money for materials has been raised by 
special collections in the churches, donated 
by women’s clubs, and collected from special 
little banks placed in all the stores in town, 
and in the post office. 

In three weeks the groups had made fifty 
complete layettes, with baby dresses, boot- 
ies, caps, blankets and afghans. 

A clothes committee has also been ap- 
pointed and calls at homes to collect used 
clothing which is also urgently needed. 
(This task would be a good assignment for 
the young people’s society of a church which 
could make an every-member canvass for 
used shoes and clothing.) It is surprising, 
they say, how much useful clothing can be 
dug out of the attic or spared from the 
family wardrobe. Made articles and cloth- 
ing are shipped prepaid to Department F, 
American Friends Service Committee Store- 
house, 1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for immediate transhipment to France, 

One of the best pieces of news about the 
Leonia project is that it will continue to 
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work and to meet in the church all summer. 

Similar groups of churchwomen have 
been formed in other cities by churches of 
various denominations, as well as by 
Friends Meetings throughout the country. 
Further information including samples, pat- 
terns and instructions may be obtained from 
the American Friends Service Committee 
or from the Committee on Foreign Relief 
Appeals in the Churches (set up by The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America and the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America.) The latter 
Committee in addition to endorsing the 
appeals of community agencies such as 
the Red Cross has issued a nation-wide 


“appeal for funds for the foreign relief work 


of the following church-affiliated agencies: 
Church Committee for China Relief, Cen- 
tral Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical 
Churches of Europe, American Friends 
Service Committee, American Committee 
for Christian Refugees, Lutheran World 
Convention, International Missionary Coun- 
cil, International Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. (work for prisoners of war); Y. W. 
C. A. Emergency Work in Europe, and the 
American Bible Society. 

A free pamphlet describing this united 
appeal and the work of the recommended 
agencies will be sent on request by the 
Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals in 
the Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

x 
INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
July Meeting 


This meeting, the second held at War- 
ner, N. H., was well attended, with rep- 
resentatives from the surrounding towns. 
Prof. Samuel Flagg Bemis was the leader 
and John A. Sinclair, the district super- 
intendent of schools, greeted him on be- 
half of the Institute. Professor Bemis 
spoke on the present world situation and 
the events that led up to it. Afterwards, 
during the question period, he said he 
would stress quiet deeds, not aggressive 
words, in meeting the problems confronting 
us. 

Ferry Beach Notes 


Besides the topic already announced, 
“Hssentials for a Durable Peace,’’ a com- 
panion topic, ‘‘American Vital Interests, 
Political, Economic and Social, Endangered 
by the World Conflict,’ will be dealt with 
at the sixth session of the Institute at 
Ferry Beach Aug. 17-24. Benjamin G. B. 
Durkee, formerly an instructor at the 
University of Pennsylvania, will give em- 
phasis to the second -topic. Professor 
Laatsch finds it impossible to be present, 
as scheduled. 

Warren J. Guild, chairman of recrea- 
tional activities, will be assisted by Rev. 
George H. Thorburn and Earl R. Murphy. 

Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Mrs. Louise 
Prescott Inman and Edgar L. Burtis have 
been elected registrar, librarian and audi- 
tor, respectively. 

The nominating committee consists of. 
Howard Lewis, Mrs. Rena Cushing Wright 
and Mrs. Henrietta N. Durkee. 
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UNIVERSALIST HELP IN RED CROSS WORK 


HE chairman of the American Red Cross, Norman 

H. Davis, writes us strongly endorsing the pro- 

gram of the emergency war relief committee of 

the Universalist General Convention, especially as to 

our not putting on a separate drive for funds. The 

$20,000,000 which the Red Cross is raising has not yet 

been secured. Churches, service clubs, organizations 

of various kinds are helping but doing it mainly 
through the nearest local Red Cross Society. 

Our denominational committee is following the 
policy agreed upon. Too many campaigns breed con- 
fusion, duplication and waste. At the same time, the 
Universalist committee is glad to act as agent and to 
transmit to national headquarters of the American Red 
‘Cross any funds that churches prefer to send to us. 

Mr. Davis also expressed deep gratitude for the 
work that Universalists everywhere are doing in this 
time of unparalleled suffering and need. 

* * 


FIVE MEN AND TIGNER’S NEW BOOK 


IVE competent men of differing tastes and tem- 
peraments have agreed to review the Rev. Hugh 
Tigner’s new book, “Our Prodigal Son Cul- 

ture.’’* They are President Laurens H. Seelye of 
St. Lawrence, Dean Clarence R. Skinner of the Tufts 
School of Religion, Dean John Murray Atwood of the 
Theological School at St. Lawrence, the Rev. John 
LeBosquet of Amherst, N. H., and Llewellyn Jones, 
editor of The Christian Register. We are keen to see 
what such men will do with such a book. 

As to ourselves, we do not hesitate to say that for 
style and literary charm it is a remarkable piece of 
work. What gave this young transplanted Texan 
such ability as a writer, we do not know, but we should 
like to know. We should try to take some of the 
same medicine. 

There are thirteen chapters and all of them are 
interesting chapters. 1. Revelation or What the 
Reader May Expect. 2. Christian Decrepitude or 
Betting on a Sick Horse. 3. What Christianity 
Once Achieved. 4. And Then Lost. 5. Was Prot- 
estantism the Culprit? 6. The Lyrical Modern 
Epoch. 7. Crisis in a Far Country. 8. Fascism the 
Crowning Act of Defiance. 9. The Superstition of 
Science. 10. The Case for Religion. 11. Christian- 
ity in Three Words. 12. The Significance of the 
Church. 13. Christianity, Authoritarianism and De- 
mocracy. 

We do not seek to influence the judgment of our 
jury. Weare no jury fixer. So we content ourselves 


*“Our Prodigal Son Culture.’”” By Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 
Willett, Clark and Company, Chicago. Price $1.50. 
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with saying that this critic who is utterly ruthless in 
his characterization of the outgrown, outworn, useless, 
and false, exhibits surprising power in his exposition 
and defense of the basic things in the Christian re- 
ligion. He has produced one of the best books in the 
field that has come our way in many years. 

* * 


AN ATTACK ON THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


VERY little while some of the lowest and most 
despicable fascist elements in the country come 
to the front with an attack upon the Federal 

We have had Gerald B. Winrod, E. W. 

Sanctuary and the notorious Pelley. Now they seem 

to have handed on their material to an organization of 

women called ‘‘American Women Against Commun- 
ism, Inc.,’’ which does most of its stabbing in the dark. 

Ordinarily an answer to such people is futile, but we 

are certain that Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert has ren- 

dered service by taking all of the allegations one by 
one and exposing their malicious, untruthful content. 

It is alleged that the Federal Council sponsored a 
meeting in the interest of interracial marriages. The 
Council never held such a meeting. 

Radicals are listed as officers who have no con- 
nection with the Federal Council. 

The Federal Council is attacked for upholding 
the legal rights of conscientious objectors, but on that 
score practically every church and fair-minded man 
in the country would be on the black list. 

Several famous and useful men connected with 
the Federal Council are called communists and ter- 
mites boring from within when, in fact, they have no 
connections with communists. 

Included here are Doctor Beaven, president of 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School and once presi- 
dent of the Federal Council, Dr. Edgar Dewitt Jones, 
Dr. George A. Buttrick, Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, Dean 
Hough, Editor Morrison, Doctor Sockman, Dean 
Weigle and others. 

Dr. Cavert closes his statement with these words: 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, as is well known, is an official federation of 
twenty-two national churches. All members of the 
Council and its executive committee are named by 
these constituent denominations. All the policies of 
the Council are under the control of these official repre- 
sentatives of the churches. Its entire program is di- 
rected by them—in Christian evangelism, in cultivating 
the spirit of worship, in the use of the radio for the 
Christian message, in Christian education, in work for 
social welfare and international justice and good will, in 
supporting the chaplains in army and navy and C. C. C. 
camps, in the relief of the suffering and in working for 
Christian unity in all lines of endeavor. To attack the 
Federal Council is to attack most of American Protes- 
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tantism. To imply that the Council is “communistic” 
is to slander American churches. The fact is that the 
Council has consistently championed the cause of de- 
mocracy against foesfrom both the “‘left’’ and the “‘right,”’ 
and has explicitly disavowed totalitarianism of both the 
communist and fascist types. 


* * 


A FIVE-CENT HYMNBOOK* 


ARRIET G. YATES and William E. Gardner 
have done a useful piece of work in preparing 
“Selected Hymns,” a booklet brought out at a 

price which makes it available for various church 
groups where the larger hymnals are out of the ques- 
tion. Murray Grove, Ferry Beach, Star Island, Shel- 
ter Neck, Shakamak and the other summer teaching 
centers will want a liberal supply. Three hundred 
copies for a convention would add but $15.00 to the 
conventicn expense. Twenty people meeting at 
Senexet Pines could be supplied for one dollar and be- 
gin their session with a famous hymn of Thecdore 
Williams, the man who did so much for Senexet. 

The booklet contains the words of fifty-eight 
hymns, and a suggested tune for each. There are 
hymns of Watts, Luther, Dwight and Charles Wesley, 
of Lowell, Gladden, Parker, Whittier and Samuel 
Longfellow, and of Max A. Kapp, John Haynes 
Holmes, Earl Marlatt and Curtis W. Reese. 

It is an admirable piece of work, well printed, on 
good paper, and at the price per copy it is evident 
that the project is a labor of love both by authors and 
publisher. 


*Selected Hymns. For the Use of Liberal Church Groups. 
Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. Price 


5 cents. 
* O* 


EDGAR WALKER TO EDIT THE HELPER 


R. EMERSON HUGH LALONE, manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House, has just an- 
nounced the appointment of the Rev. Edgar 

R. Walker of Waltham as editor of The Helper, the 
Sunday school publication of our denomination. 

Mr. Walker is a former president of the General 
Sunday School Association, and he is one of our most 
unselfish and successful ministers. His engagement 
to Miss Harriet G. Yates was recently announced, and 
her success in field work for the General Sunday School 
Association is recognized throughout the Church. 

For three years, the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation itself has been responsible for the material in 
The Helper. This organization has given us a series 
of permanent value. 

Doctor Lalone gave us the first two numbers: 
“Your Church in Action” and ‘Pioneer Personalities, 
or Outstanding Universalist Leaders.” The Rev. 
Josephine B. Folsom followed with two numbers on the 
Hebrew prophets entitled “Great Crises and Great 
Leaders.”’ Mr. Kapp, Doctor Scott, the Rev. Helene 
Ulrich and the Rev. Dorothy T. Spoer] collaborated on 
“Attitudes of the Mature Mind.” Dean Skinner 
wrote ‘Social Implications of Universalism,” Mr. 
Olson ‘‘The Development of Human Nature,” and 
Doctor Perkins “The Partnership of Religion and 
Science.”’ Mr. Walker, our new editor, gave us a 
study of the life of Christ called ‘“The Life and the 
Way,” and Dr. Laura Bowman Galer “The Bible for 
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Modern Minds.” The latest number contained a 
revision of Doctor Earle’s ““The Beginnings of the 
Universalist Church.’’ For an answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘“Who did the work of revising this manuscript?” 
we must refer all interested to Mr. Walker, the editor. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins is at work upon an inter- 
pretation of our latest ‘‘Bond of Fellowship and State- 
ment of Faith” which will appear in The Helper 
October 1. Mr. Walker has made no announcement 
of plans, but he is fully aware of the great difference 
of opinion as to the field that The Helper should till. 
We have Universalists who want to follow the Inter- 
national Lessons, and Universalists who want to get 
as far away from them as one possibly can. 

We have had able editors and brilliant contribu- 
tors for The Helper throughout its history. Its pros- 
pects are bright under Mr. Walker. 


* * 


THE WATER-GATE CONCERTS 


T the foot of the Lincoln Memorial in Washington 
by the side of the Potomac River, and facing 
the cemetery at Arlington across the water, 

there is given each season a series of open-air concerts 
by the National Symphony Orchestra of Washington. 
It would be hard to find a more impressive setting. 
As the light dies out of the western sky, as the moon 
comes up in glory, some of the greatest music of the 
world is played by an orchestra of the foremost rank. 

Recently a poignant note was added by the play- 
ing of the music of the invaded countries of Europe— 
played as Hans Kindler the conductor said “‘as a ges- 
ture, possibly futile on the part of a musician of Dutch 
descent—a gesture of faith and conviction.’’ Danish, 
Norwegian, French, Dutch music was given, and also 
selections of Mendelssohn, the Jew whose music is 
forbidden in Europe today. 

To a Nazi, it may seem ridiculous to attempt to 
stop a blitzkrieg with a symphony, but the things of 
the free spirit, of true emotion, of high culture are 
mighty and in the long last will prevail. 


* * 


DEAN WREN 


ANY generations of Tufts men will mourn Dean 
Wren, who died July 17, at the age of sixty- 
six. A Dean Academy boy he entered Tufts 

in 1890 and had been successively student, instructor, 
professor of mathematics and dean of the liberal arts 
school. For fifty years he had been associated with 
Tufts and for thirty-three years he was dean. 

His work as chairman of admissions threw him 
into close association with thousands of students and 
he won their confidence and respect. Mrs. Wren and 
his son Paul survive. 

Dr. Lee 8. McCollester, chaplain of Tufts, con- 
ducted funeral services in Goddard Chapel July 20. 

As such rounded, effective teachers drop out, one 
recognizes the importance of drawing more strong 
men of the type of Dean Wren. into the profession of 


teaching. They are needed, both for elementary 
schools and colleges. Mere specialists cannot do the 
job. 


x #* 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The colossal waste of war is only matched by the 
colossal waste in preparation for war. 
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Institute of International Relations Presents Sober 
_ Analysis of America’s Predicament 


We are indebted to The Christian Register for per- 
mission to use this interesting editorial summary of 
the recent Wellesley conference, written by Llewellyn 
Jones, the brilliant editor of that publication. 

The Editor. 


N a world of incredible havoc, given over as it seems 

to death, a select company of people gather in a 

beautiful and secluded spot and spend ten days 
in discourse. That is the setting, as everyone will rec- 
ognize, of Boccaccio’s Decameron. It was also the set- 
ting of the Decameron of more serious discourse given 
on the campus of Wellesley College by the Ninth New 
England Institute of International Relations, a joint 
enterprise of the American Friends Service Committee 
and the Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches. With the setting, how- 
ever, the similarity ends, for the giver of discourse in 
the Decameron could “take what subject he fancies 
most”’ while the speakers in this Decameron of inter- 
national problems were forced to talk on some sub- 
ject connected with ‘America’s Contribution to a 
Durable Peace.” 

Considering that the faculty included men with 
such diverse backgrounds as former Minister of the 
Interior F. Wilhelm Sollmann—who escaped from 
Germany after the fall of the Weimar Republic; 
Clarence K. Streit, the author of ‘Union Now;” 
Walter M. Kotschnig, an expert on the German youth 
movement who is now professor of contemporary 
civilization at Smith College; Samuel Guy Inman, ad- 
viser on Latin-American concerns to the Department 
of State and now head of graduate study in Latin 
America at the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Prof. Alvin H. Hansen of the Lit- 
tauer School of Public Administration, Harvard, and 
one of the authors of the reciprocal trade agreements; 
Prof. Robert L. Calhoun of the Yale Divinity School; 
Prof. Eugene Staley of the Fletcher School of Diplo- 
macy; Prof. G. Nye Steiger of Simmons, an historian 
who has specialized in Oriental affairs and taught in 
China; and Prof. Conrad Arensberg, professor of an- 
thropology at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology—considering the various points of view here 
represented there was a surprising unanimity in the 
“front’’ which these men presented to the situation. 

As Dr. Inman said in his summing up of the con- 
ference on its last day, it differed from previous 
institutes in that one figure dominated it: that of 
Hitler. 

And perhaps no greater contrast could be drawn 
between Hitler and humanity, between dictatorship 
and the sort of democracy which we, if only in part, 
have achieved, than the spirit of give and take be- 
tween people of all shades of opinion, of every age and 
(mental) clime, than this institute itself. Here, for 
example, is one little incident that portrays the spirit 
of the whole. In a conference after one of his lectures 
Dr. Sollmann, former cabinet minister, a man of years 
and of suffering, stated an opinion. From the floor— 
literally, for while Dr. Sollmann sat in a chair many of 
the conferees were sitting on the floor—came the voice 
of a twenty-year-old girl: ‘“May I disagree with you?” 


She could. Dr. Sollmann bends down the better to 
hear her disagreement, and answers her point—a per- 
fectly good one, by the way. 

Well, it was like that all through. Every lecture 
was followed by a question period, and there were 
round-table conferences at which each lecturer was 
subjected to searching questions not only on his lec- 
ture of the day but on his whole point of view. As his 
fellow lecturers were also part of his audience there was 
a constant interchange and modification of opinion. 
Thus the members of the institute saw expert opinion 
in the making. For instance, both Professor Hansen 
and Professor Staley agreed that it was up to us to 
cultivate Latin America if we were to save them and 
ourselves for democracy. But the possibility of that 
cultivation depended on the success with which Eng- 
land withstood Hitler. At best we might make a sort 
of hemispheral pact, these men thought, but if Eng- 
land was destroyed we might be unable to swing a 
larger job than that of establishing a sphere of in- 
fluence over the northern part of South America, letting 
Argentina and the South go. But when Dr. Inman 
heard of this he dissented vigorously: “‘Ask South 
America to cut herself in two!”’ he exclaimed. ‘That 
would undo everything we have done so far. The 
South American countries simply cannot be divided 
that way. They feel themselves a unit, and, economic 
difficulties or no difficulties, we have got to make our 
alliances, our bloc, with the whole continent.’”’ And 
he immediately went in search of Dr. Hansen and Dr. 
Staley to give them a lesson in the priority of in- 
ternational psychology over international econom- 
ics. 

Another benefit which the auditors derived from 
the institute was the opportunity of checking on the 
incomplete information on foreign affairs which they 
receive from their newspapers and their “journals of 
opinion.” An almost startling example of this was 
the information, given independently by Miss Sarah 
Wambaugh and another speaker on the failure to 
check Japanese aggression in Manchuria. What we 
usually hear in this country is that when Secretary of 
State Stimson asked Sir John Simon to co-operate 
with America in checking Japan Sir John refused to 
co-operate with him. The fact is that Sir John offered 
to impose sanctions on Japan if the United States 
would promise not to nullify those efforts by con- 
tinuing to trade with her. Stimson assured Sir John 
that we would be glad to co-operate—but to his 
surprise President Hoover refused to back him up. 
Naturally Great Britain had to govern herself accord- 
ingly. 

: The students at the institute included teachers, 
clergymen, students, and a large number of members 
of such bodies as the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
One could wish that more businessmen had been 
present, for the whole bearing of the lectures by the 
economic experts was that ‘business as usual” or 
even armament building by businessmen of the “as 
usual’’ school—men who would like to break down all 
of the safeguards to labor achieved during the last 
ten years—was out. These lectures without excep- 
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tion took Hitler seriously—not as a European phenom- 
enon but as a real and pressing threat to American 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of anything at all. They 
were not optimistic over England’s chances, and they 
felt that we might be attacked, if not tomorrow by 
arms, certainly the day after tomorrow by economic 
warfare and, as likely as not, by arms sooner or 
later. 

At the same time they insisted that some of the 
techniques developed by Hitler—in education as well 
as in economics—were pragmatically justified and that 
we could not oppose him unless, for democratic ends, 
we adopted some of his methods. Dr. Kotschnig, for 
instance, contrasted Hitler’s concentrated educational 
procedures, for very practical ends, with our easy- 
going procedures which had recently given to the 
world a college course in better janitor technique. 

Especially impressive was Professor Hansen’s 
analysis of the economics of durable peace. Some 
months ago the writer quoted in a book review in T'he 
Christian Register the theory that internal public debt 
is not a liability, so that a balanced budget is not a 
passport into the economic heaven. A gentleman 
called on him ostensibly to tell him how fine a paper 
The Register had become, but prolonged his stay in 
order to warn him against such a heresy as that. Pro- 
fessor Hansen in one of his lectures told his audience 
that the safe limit for an internally held public debt 
was the sky. The operations involved in creating such 
a debt and in raising tax money to pay for it were, he 
said, equivalent to taking money out of one pants’ 
pocket and putting the same money into another— 
although the other pocket might not be in the same 
pair of pants. We might add that one lady objected 
to this doctrine, not because she objected to pants as 
a subject of conversation but because she owned her 
own home and thought her taxes were too high. 

What should America do in the present crisis? 

The speakers were unanimous in saying, first of 
all, that she should recognize her peril. 

They were unanimous in saying that the time 
was not a happy or appropriate one in which to ana- 
lyze at length the mistakes or crimes of the British 
ruling class—with a view to blaming Britain for the 
mess she was in and washing our hands of the whole 
matter. The idea seemed to be that if we merely did 
that Mr. Hitler might interrupt us before the hands 
were quite washed. 

None the less they did admit that England had 
made some ghastly mistakes. But their idea was that 
even a Tory England was a paradise compared to the 
sort of life that Hitler would allow one to lead. 

On the other hand, these speakers did not want us 
to rush pell-mell into a declaration of war. To some 
of them, holding our own in our own hemisphere was 
about the best we could do for the present. One or 
two, J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, for example, took the 
view that Hitler was a product of economic conditions 
and that the achievement of the United States of 
Europe—even by his brutal methods—would result 
in an economic rationalization which would end by 
making a Hitler unnecessary. The enigmatic situa- 
tion in Russia was reflected in the fact that practically 
nobody said a word about Mr. Stalin. 

In an institute created jointly by Quakers and 
Congregationalists one would expect the questions of 
pacifism and non-resistance to be raised. When three 
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or four round tables and conferences may be going 
on at the same time it is manifestly impossible to 
check on all the opinions uttered. Dr. Calhoun repre- 
sented in his lectures what might be called a middle-of- 
the-road pacifism—or perhaps better, a reasoned paci- 
fism. The more militant pacifists—if I may use that 
term—who were represented not only by individuals 
but by a number of members of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, did express themselves forcefully in 
opposition to Mr. Streit. But unless it was in the in- 
formal conferences surprisingly little non-resistance 
was preached. Indeed, was there any at all? One felt 
that the presence of Hitler was so imminent that all 
mists of merely theoretical consideration of ideal con- 
duct were blown away—we all felt as if we were up 
against an immediate condition. One lecturer, indeed, 
Dr. Anne Seesholtz, a former Y. W. C. A. secretary in 
China, just back from a fact-finding visit to the Far 
East, spoke from a pacifistic point of view, said that 
many of the Japanese felt that their war was well lost 
and that they should resume an interrupted friendship 
with China, and also, by implication, expressed a hope 
that America should not join the Allies in actual fight- 
ing. One had the impression, however, that hers was 
a minority voice. And one Chinese member of the 
institute very emphatically dissented from the idea 
that there could be friendship between the two na- 
tions after the barbarous tactics which Japan had em- 
ployed. 

To sum up the whole thing, we think it is not 
unjust to the variety of the views expressed and to the 
differences of opinion which came up in discussions and 
in round tables to say that “‘America’s Contribution 
to a Durable Peace’’ is about as follows: 

1. Recognition that the durable peace is not yet 
in sight and will not be until Hitler, invincible to any 
domestic uprising, is defeated by force of arms. 

2. Recognition that our own contribution to the 
peace cannot be verbal or advisory, that at least it 
involves much more material help to the Allies than 
we have given and that it may involve armed inter- 
vention. 

3. The rooting out of our own hearts of all our 
prejudices against inferior races and peoples, and the 
willingness to join up on equal terms with the Latin 
Americas in a federation for mutual aid. Willingness 
to trade with them without any imposition of economic 
imperialism and to strengthen our cultural ties with 
them. 

4. Recognition that we cannot save democracy 
abroad without practicing it at home: that we are a 
family of minorities and that even the exclusion of one 
race or creed from our common life is an entering 
wedge for the very sort of thing we condemn in Hitler- 
ism. 

5. Recognition that under the new conditions 
created by the dictators laissez faire economics and 
individualistic liberalism are dead and gone. 

In other words, unless our democracy is more 
than a mere political democracy, unless it is a social, 
cultural and economic democracy, that is a spirit and 
a technique that characterizes and directs our life in 
every department, we simply cannot defeat Hitler, 
because we shall lack the spiritual means—indeed we 
shall lack any adequate reason why we should defeat 
him. For the only real issue of the war is just the 
issue of democracy versus slavery. 
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Divine Purpose in a World of Chaos 


II. The Condition Imperative 
Frank Durward Adams 


HIS part of our task might be discharged by 

simply referring the reader to a little book which 

I published about thirteen years ago through 

the Murray Press. The first chapter, which gives 

the volume its title, is called, “God and Company, 

Unlimited.’’ Here the main thesis of the work is es- 

tablished, and it is implicit in all the chapters that 
follow. 

My own conviction was, and is, that this is the 
most significant writing of mine that has ever appeared 
in print. It contains the complete answer to the 
question involved in the theme with which we are now 
concerned. But it appears to have made not much 
impression. 

Therefore, considerable parts of what follows are 
restatements and elaborations of the basic principles 
laid down in the opening chapter of that book. 

* ok 


Let us turn back now to the challenge of those 
who demand to know why God does not put a stop to 
this war. That question, as previously indicated, is 
only a phase of the larger and more inclusive one: 
Why does God, who is asserted to be possessed of all 
power, permit evil of any kind to flourish? Why does 
He not stamp it out and cleanse His universe of its 
poison? 

One answer to this question is being proclaimed 
from the very house-tops. It comes from those groups 
designated a moment ago as premillenarians. God is 
going to do it, they say, and that right speedily. It 
will be accomplished through the second coming of 
Christ in the flesh. The hosts of the Almighty will 
burst through the sky, the heavens will be rolled back 
as a scroll; the earth will be overwhelmed and purified 
by fire; the wicked will be cast into the bottomless pit 
and God’s everlasting kingdom will be established. 

All this, we are told, is to be done without the 
assistance of men. Indeed, all men’s devices are cal- 
culated to oppose and prevent it. But they will 
prove unavailing. The mighty power of God will as- 
sert itself, and before Him all opposition will be as oil 
upon the flame or as chaff before the wind. 

Moreover, the great day is near at hand, yea, at 
the very doors. All the signs of it are present, all the 
prophecies of it are being fulfilled. The only thing 
men can do is to wait and be ready. 

This catastrophic, dogmatic type of preaching is 
not only being heard in hundreds of meetinghouses and 
“‘tabernacles’”” by hundreds of thousands of people 
throughout the land; it also fills the air lanes every- 
where. You need only tune in on any one of half a 
dozen daily programs to hear it. 

It must not be overlooked, therefore, that certain 
answers are forthcoming to meet the challenge. In 
this answer we are not able to concur; but we must 
respect those who offer it. They advance what is to 
them convincing Bible evidence to support it; albeit 
we are persuaded that they are gravely in error in their 
interpretations. 

For it cannot be doubted that the expectation of 
the early Christians—which is identical with this cur- 


rent expectation—of the speedy return of Jesus from 
the skies to set up a milennial kingdom in the earth 
was based upon an erroneous understanding of cer- 
tain teachings ascribed to him. The sayings which 
the premillenarians quote perhaps oftenest of all are 
taken from a discourse in which Jesus was careful to 
say that the signs and portents of “the end of the 
age,’ and the event itself, which he foretold, would all 
come to pass within the lifetime of the generation then 
living. “‘T tell you, it will all happen before the pres- 
ent generation passes away.” (Luke 21 :5-31.) 
And they were so fulfilled in the year 70 A. D., with 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the virtual extinction 
of the Jews as a nation. 

But though we may not be able to accept this 
answer, which is sincere and firmly held, it is some- 
thing of a reproach to those of us who are still groping 
for an answer. 

Yet why do we grope—and hesitate? I wonder if 
there does not still persist in all our minds a little de- 
posit of superstition? We call ourselves liberals; but 
we have not yet shaken ourselves quite free of the 
credulous notion that some sort of wizardry or magic 
can be invoked in the name of religion. We disclaim 
any belief in miracles—employing that word in its 
usual sense. We deny faith in the supernatural—if 
by supernatural is meant something entirely alien to 
what we call the natural. Nevertheless, in some 
remote corner of our hearts there yet lurks the ghost of 
a primitive credulity, waiting for the waving of some 
magic wand, or perchance some incantation, that will 
override the processes of rational order. 

I maintain that we all share this in some tiny 
degree, deny it as we will. The millions who look for 
speedy supernatural coming of the millenium are 
completely enthralled by it. We win our spiritual 
liberation only as we increasingly achieve the mastery 
over such primitive superstitions. 

* * 


It must be conceded that the answer advanced by 
the premillenarians, or something very like it, is en- 
tirely consistent with the concept of God as most of us 
have cherished it. That is the concept of God’s per- 
fection, fullness, completeness in everything—love, 
wisdom, justice, goodness, happiness and power. 

If God is wise and just and good, He must employ 
His omnipotence, His all-power, to wipe out evil and 
injustice. Not otherwise can His wisdom and His 
goodness be vindicated. If He refrain from using His 
unlimited power to this end, His goodness, His justice 
or His wisdom—or all three!—are thereby impugned. 
One who is able to move against wrong but does not 
do it must be wanting in some quality which makes 
for perfection. 

This brings us to the nub of our problem. 

The prevailing concept of God, in which we have 
all at some time shared, is an incomplete concept. 
It is not that we have ascribed too much to Divinity, 
but rather that we have left entirely out of our reckon- 
ing one factor which is essential to the perfection of 
Divinity. 
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We have, so to speak, been thinking of God as 
possessed of only one hand! 
* * 


In 1917, in the midst of events not unlike the 
horror of the present time, Angela Morgan wrote a 
superb and moving poem, ‘‘God Prays.’”’ Here, in 
eighty-seven lines of magnificent poetry, she had 
wrought a theological revolution and dramatically 
indicated what our lack has been. She has, in a word, 
brought us a concept of God which only a few prophets 
and seers have thus far attained. 

The concept is this. God is perfect in power 
only when the strength of men, the children created in 
His image, is added to His strength. Then, and only 
then, can the purpose of His perfect love, goodness and 
wisdom prevail. 

Then, and then only, is God possessed of two 
hands! 

Let us note the argument of this poem and the 
several steps by which it is built up. 

The plot is simple. It is a dialogue between two 
characters—a human soul, agonizing in the night 
watches over the horrors of war and human suffering, 
and God. The soul is reproaching God for His ap- 
parent forgetfulness or indifference. 


Thou, who art mighty, hast forgot; 
And art Thou God, or art Thou not? 
When wilt Thou come to save the earth 
Where death has conquered birth? 


God’s answer is that these things must be till the 
people arise in their might against them. 


“Till the people rise, my arm is weak; 
I cannot speak till the people speak; 
When men are dumb, my voice is dumb— 
I cannot come till my people come.”’ 


Then follows God’s pitiful plea that, while mil- 
lions pray to Him, imploring that He shall do some- 
thing to meet the crisis, not one of them listens to His 
prayer; which is that His children shall join their 
might with His, “‘to set Him free,” and thus make the 
day of salvation possible. 

To the plea that His people have travailed long 
in pain, God answers that He has travailed even as 
they. 


“T have cradled their woe since the stars were young— 
My infant planets were scarcely hung 
When I dreamed the dream of my liberty 
And planned a people to utter me. 
I am the pang of their discontent, 
The passion of their long lament; 
I am the purpose of their pain, 
I writhe beneath their chain.’’ 


To this the soul replies, in the words of formal 
theology, that God is mighty and surely needs no aid 
from man. Can the Infinite be afraid? 


“They, too, are God, yet know it not. 
’*Tis they, not I, who have forgot.” 


Here is the very heart of it. Men also are God! 
They are children created in God’s image and partak- 
ing of His power. Until the two work together in 
perfect alliance there is no victory. 

But the soul, apparently seeking excuse for man’s 
failure to do his part, voices the plea that the people are 
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fettered by laws of iron. These laws bind them to 
national loyalties, thus creating great cleavages among 
them. The men of each nation are sworn to avenge 
their own dead. Out of such bondage they are unable 
to rise. They are feeble and full of fear. 


‘My people are strong,’ God whispered me, 
“Broad as the land, great as the sea; 
They will tower as tall as the tallest skies 
Up to the level of my eyes, ; 
When. they dare to rise.” 


But this rising cannot be partial or sporadic. It 
must be of the people everywhere as one. 


“Yea, all my people everywhere! 
Not in one land of black despair 
But over the flaming earth and sea 
Wherever wrong and oppression be 
The shout of my people must come to me. 
Not till their spirit break the curse 
May I claim my own in the universe; 
And this the reason of war and blood 
That men may come to their angelhood.”’ 


When the people, partakers of God’s infinite 
might, God’s left hand, shall arise, 


“‘T will answer them from the swarming skies 
Where Herculean hosts of light 
Shall spring to splendor over night, 
Blazing systems of sun and star 
Are not so great as my people are, 
Nor chanting angels so sweet to hear 
As the voice of nations, freed from fear.’’ 


Only then can the world be free; only then with- 
out fear. For, 


“They are my mouth, my breath, my soul! 
I wait their summons to make me whole.” 


God is whole and complete only when to His 
power is joined that of His children, to whom, in the 
creation, He abnegated some share of the Divine 
power, vesting it in His offspring. ‘I wait their sum- 
mons to make me whole.”’ 

To that end God Himself is praying. 

Will men heed His prayer? 


* * 


Does this not call for a radical readjustment in 
the prevailing concept of God? Pioneers in the realm 
of religious thinking are pressing in that direction. 
Among them is Prof. Charles Hartshorne of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Inarecent number of The Journal 
of Inberal Religion he has a stimulating and timely 
article in which he discusses the three chief ways of 
thinking about God. 

The first, he says, is that God is in all respects 
perfect and complete. He cannot change in any way, 
cannot grow or increase in value. This, I may add 
parenthetically, is the prevailing concept. The second 
view is that God is perfect in some respects, but not in 
all. In goodness and love, for example, but not in 
happiness. This view implies the possibility of God’s 
growth in happiness as He finds increasing joy in the 
devotion and service of those He loves. The third 
view is that God is not in any respect entirely perfect; 
which view, Professor Hartshorne asserts, would de- 
prive the idea of God of most of its value. 

This writer’s main purpose is to establish the 
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thesis that God cannot be conceived as perfect in 
happiness without thereby destroying the possibility 
of any meaningful worship of God. In that case, he 
pertinently asks, what does it mean to talk of serving 
God if such service cannot bring any additional values 
to God? 

He proceeds then to develop the idea that God 
is perfect in love, in goodness, in wisdom, and in various 
other attributes, but notin happiness. He cites several 
eminent theologians who have advanced this and 
other new insights as well. 

All this, Professor Hartshorne asserts, is tending 
toward a new theology. He expresses the belief that 
it will never again be possible for leaders of thought 
generation after generation to take it for granted that 
God must be conceived as motionless in pure perfec- 
tion and self-sufficiency, incapable of receiving any- 
thing from man or being served by man in any creative 
sense. The happiness of God, he maintains, is built 
up increasingly through the worship and service and 
well-being of the children He loves. 

Following through on the same line of thought, I 
affirm the idea of God’s want of completeness in 
power. God’s power has been shared by his human 
offspring; and the part thus vested in His creation 
ean never be arbitrarily reclaimed. It must be joined 
with His own reserved might through the voluntary 
co-operation of man. 

The truth advanced by Professor Hartshorne is 
implicit in this idea as well. The burden of Angela 
Morgan’s poem is that God Himself is unhappy, shar- 


ing the agony of His tortured people, and praying 


that they may come to the awareness of their own 
power and arise to join hands with Him. 


“Till the people rise, my arm is weak; 
I cannot speak till the people speak.” 


The poets, by a kind of prophetic insight, are 
always miles in advance of the more ponderous, slow- 
moving philosophers in their apprehension of spiritual 
truth. And nota few of such seers are women. Annie 
Johnson Flint, in her little poem, “Jesus Christ—and 
We,” has given voice to the same thought. Her 
theme is that the Christ can find expression of himself 
and his power only through men. The essence of it is 
in the first four lines: 


Christ has no hands but our hands 
To do his work today; 

He has no feet but our feet 
To lead men in his way. 


* * 


Let no one suppose that this is a new doctrine. 
It is inherent in the Christian gospel, but it has been 
slowly perceived and reluctantly acknowledged. Per- 
haps because it cuts so squarely across a great deal of 
current theology. 

It is stated more than once in the New Testa- 
ment, explicitly and by implication; and best of all 
perhaps in First Corinthians 3:9. ‘We are laborers 
together with God.” Of the several renditions of 
. this text in English I like Kent’s best. It is most 
appealing to the modern democratic mind. ‘We are 
fellow workers with God.” 

Space cannot be given here for a discussion of the 
circumstances in which the apostle laid down this 
principle. In a word, Paul was addressing a group of 
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people who were divided in their counsels and at 
variance with one another on the question of leader- 
ship. Whom should they follow? Paul is endeavor- 
ing to show the necessity of team work. They must 
co-operate among themselves; they must all work 
with God. The condition was imperative if the gospel 
was to be advanced. 

The time is surely at hand when we must recog- 
nize the logic implicit in this declaration. We must 
enlarge the scope of the pronoun “‘we.”’ Paul was using 
it then of the ministry in general, and of himself and 
two others in particular. We are all partners with 
God, he says. Can we doubt that this is true of every 
soul who is willing to acknowledge any degree of moral 
responsibility for the welfare of humankind? Indeed, 
the matter of willingness on our part has no bearing 
whatever upon the fact of responsibility. 

We cannot escape the implications of the first per- 
son plural. We are partners, fellow workers, with 
God. Whether we are busy with the job or out on 
strike, here is the imperative fact. 

We are all members of the firm of God and Com- 
pany, Unlimited! 

It is as plain as sunlight, therefore, that God’s 
good purpose for the world—and that He has such pur- 
pose is beyond all doubt—depends for its realization 
upon the voluntary co-operation of the junior mem- 
bers of the firm. It is a condition inexorable and im- 
perative. 

A cherished memory of the World’s Sunday 
School Convention in Tokyo in 1920 is the incident 
when Margaret Slattery overcame the handicap of 
speaking through an interpreter and thereby stressed 
a truth which few, even of those who were eyewit- 
nesses, have seemed to comprehend. All the ad- 
dresses had to be delivered through an interpreter. 
The speaker would line out a sentence or two, then 
the interpreter would repeat it in the Japanese tongue. 
Such an awkward method allows little scope for feel- 
ing or spontaneity. But Margaret Slattery turned 
the handicap into an instrument of power. “I stand 
before you as one dumb,” she said. “I have a voice 
only through my interpreter. So God stands speech- 
less before the world today. . He has no voice except 
as He finds it through you and me.”’ 

Yet how many caught the real significance of 
those words? How many of those who have since 
thrilled at the recital of the story have caught it? 
How many of ws really understand? 

God has spoken! God has uttered His final word; 
final in the sense that nothing need be added thereto. 
But it is only through men that this word can find 
interpretation. And men are dumb, refusing to speak. 
Men refuse to make channels in human life through 
which the current of God’s power can freely flow. The 
world is full of words, words, words; but they are not 
the words of God, they are not words of wisdom, 
good will and peace. The world is full of bewildering 
movement and a certain kind of dazzling, almost stupe- 
fying power. But it moves not in the direction of 
God’s power, nor does that power melt and mold and 
master the hearts of men. 

* * 

To summarize again: 

Looking through and beyond the smoke screen of 
carnage and confusion, we perceive that, while con- 
ditions in the world are chaotic enough to millions 
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everywhere, it is not chaos that we are facing. There 
is meaning in it. It is the result of grim, diabolic 
purpose and plan. 

However abhorrent that purpose may be to us, 
we have in it a demonstration of the fact that the 
human mind, when it sets about it, is capable of or- 
ganizing and launching terrific power. This is the 
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power, or a portion of it, prostituted and diverted to 
an evil end, with which men were endowed in their 
creation. 

This identical power, moving in co-operation 
with the beneficent purpose of God, will eventually 
usher in the kingdom of God. 

That kingdom can be achieved in no other way. 


Young People’s Christian Union Convention 
Stanley Manning 


ORWARD TOGETHER was the theme of the 
annual convention of the National Young 
People’s Christian Union held in Camp Hill, 

Ala., July 6-10. The Sunday sessions were held in 
the Camp Hill Universalist church; all others at the 
Southern Industrial Institute on the edge of town. 
The famous Southern hospitality was continually in 
evidence, even if the equally famous Sunny South 
failed to live up to its reputation and afforded little 
else than rain, with an occasional variation of cloudy 
weather, for the five-day meeting. 

Ninety-nine people were regularly registered for 
the combined convention and institute, with a consid- 
erable number of others from Camp Hill and neighbor- 
ing places in attendance a part of the time. Sixty-six 
were accredited delegates from fifteen states, seven in 
the South and eight in the North. 

Forward Together was the keynote of the presi- 
dent’s address delivered Saturday afternoon by the 
Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Middletown, N. Y. 
He called upon the members of the Union to live up 
to the high responsibilities of the hour, when so much 
that is dear to the hearts of liberals everywhere is be- 
ing questioned or attacked. He translated the plight 
of the world into terms made vital by personal friend- 
ship with people in Denmark, Holland, Czéchoslo- 
vakia and other oppressed countries, and urged in- 
creased interest in the International Religious Fellow- 
ship, the organization of the young people of the lib- 
eral churches throughout the world. He pleaded 
for a truly liberal attitude toward those of different 
political ideas, and especially for calmness in the 
midst of a popular hysteria which makes tolerance 
difficult. 

Preceding the president’s address, the convention 
had been welcomed to Camp Hill by Dr. Lyman Ward, 
in behalf of the Southern Industrial Institute, by the 
Rev. Leonard Prater, in behalf of the local church, by 
the Rev. Henry Hurst, pastor of the Methodist church, 
by the Rev. Arnold Simonson of Brewton, as State 
Superintendent, and by Mary Abby Wood, president 
of the Southern Liberal Young People’s Federation, 
which had joined with the Camp Hill church and 
union in the invitation. 

Most of the delegates were housed in the dormi- 
tories of the Institute, and all meals, except dinner on 
Sunday, were served in the Institute dining hall. 
Other delegates were entertained in homes in town. 
This arrangement meant that the delegates were to- 
gether three times a day, as well as in the formal gath- 
erings of the sessions, and it promoted acquaintance 
and friendship between the young people of the North 
and South as nothing else would have done. 

On Saturday evening, Miss Harriet Yates pre- 
sented in an illustrated lecture some of the present- 


day work of our united Church, and Dr. Robert 
Cummins spoke on ‘“‘A United Universalist Church in 
Action.’”” He dwelt on the need for unity in spirit and 
in action, and for improved organization in the local 
church and the denomination to give expression and 
effectiveness to this unity. 


Sunday Meetings 

The usual schedule of the Camp Hill Universalist 
church was followed with some additions throughout. 
the day. The church school met at 9.45 with Mrs. 
Rebecca Ulrich of Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., serving as 
superintendent. The usual classes for the children 
were held, and in addition the Rev. Arnold Simonson 
led the large class of young people, the Rev. Stanley 
Manning led a class of ministers, which met in the 
living room of the parsonage, and the Rev. Edgar R.. 
Walker led the regular class of the adults. 

Dr. Robert Cummins gave the convention sermon 
at the eleven o’clock service, with the Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt presiding. He challenged his hearers to 
meet the difficulties and uncertainties of the present 
world situation with confidence and cheer. 

It had been planned to give the young people 
from the North the unusual experience, for them, of 
“dinner on the grounds,” and long tables had been 
erected in the grove behind the church. But the rains 
descended, so that dinner was served in the long corri- 
dor of Tallapoosa Hall at the Southern Industrial In- 
stitute. 

In the late afternoon a vesper and communion 
service was held. The Rev. Murray Gay, whose father 
had been pastor in Camp Hill, gave a little gem of 
informal meditation, and communion was adminis- 
tered by the Rev. Leonard Prater of Camp Hill, and 
the Rev. Arnold Simonson, who has just left Brewton 
to take the pastorate at Bangor, Maine. 

On Sunday evening, the Rev. Stanley Manning, 
who was pastor of the Camp Hill church at the time 
the present church building was erected, preached on 
“God Still Reigns.”’ It was a presentation of the need 
for faith in times like these, faith in the triumph of 
good over evil in spite of temporary losses, and of the 
need for action in Christian service, which is one of the 
ways of cultivating faith. 


Convention Business 


The greater part of Monday and Wednesday 
mornings was devoted to business sessions. Various 
reports of the year’s work were presented on Monday, 
the most important being that of the executive 
secretary, the Rev. William E. Gardner. It was a re- 
view of his six years in office and presented the need for 
the proposed department of young people’s work with 
a full-time director in charge, which is one of the im- 
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portant items: in the Forward Together program of the 
entire Church. 

Miss Yates told of the field work she had done for 
the Union, William Cromie spoke of the Legion of the 
Cross, and Fred Allen gave his report as treasurer of 
the Union. 

Invitations for the 1941 convention were received 
from Murray Grove and Ferry Beach, and a most en- 
thusiastic one from Oak Park, IIl., presented by Rich- 
ard Mulford. 

The business session of Tuesday was spent as a 
committee of the whole discussing, first, participation 
by the Y. P. C. U. in the American Youth Congress, 
and, second, the department of young people’s work. 
None of the enthusiastic advocates of participation in 
the Youth Congress was present, nor had the report 
been received from one of the members of the Union 
who attended the annual meeting of the Congress at 
Lake Geneva, Wis., so that there was little definite in- 
formation available for adequate judgment. 

The report of the committee on recommendations 
and resolutions was presented by the chairman, Miss 
Ann Myers of Chicago, and was acted upon at a short 
business meeting Tuesday evening and completed on 
Wednesday morning. Most of the recommendations 
dealt with details of the Y. P. C. U. program, the pub- 
lication of Onward, the Legion of the Cross, the For- 
ward Together program, and the proposed depart- 
ment of young people’s work, which was unanimously 
approved, with details to be worked out later. The 
Universalist Herald was voted financial help, and Oak 
Park, Ill., received a unanimous vote as the place of 
meeting in 1941. 

Regarding participation in the American Youth 
Congress, it was finally recommended that no action 
be taken meantime. 

Greetings were sent to the English committee of 
the International Religious Fellowship, and active 
co-operation in the relief work which is being carried 
on by it among refugees in England was urged. 


Peace 


The most earnest discussion was the result of a 
threefold resolution on peace. The first part was a 
general statement acceptable to practically everyone. 
The second was a request to the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee to report unfavorably the Burke- 
Wadsworth bill calling for compulsory military train- 
ing and conscription for military service. Much youth- 
ful eloquence was shown by opponents and propo- 
nents alike on a motion to strike out this section. It 
was finally adopted by an overwhelming vote of 
approximately nine to forty. The fine spirit of the 
opponents of the resolution was shown when later, on 
the motion of one of them, the motion to adopt was 
made unanimous. 

Other resolutions expressed thanks to Dr. Ward 
and the Southern Industrial Institute, to the Rev. 
Leonard Prater and the people of Camp Hill, and to the 
Southern Liberal Young People’s Federation, which 
had joined with the local people in serving as hosts. 
Appreciation of the Lynn church and union for their 
generous help in the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Union and of the six years of service 
given by the Rev. William E. Gardner as executive 
secretary was. voted, together with greetings to the 
Y. P. R. U. of the Unitarian Church. 
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Officers Elected 


There were two or three closely drawn contests 
in the election of officers with the following final result : 
President, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of New York; 
vice-president, Dana E. Klotzle of Massachusetts; 
secretary, Miss Dorothy E. Peterson of Massachusetts; 
treasurer, Frederick N. Allen of Maine; trustees for 
two years, Rufus B. McCall of Georgia and Miss 
Ann Myers of Illinois; trustee for one year, John P. 
Guise of Pennsylvania. 

Business was concluded by the awarding of the 
Spooner cup for the largest per capita contribution to 
the Legion of the Cross fund of the Union to Danbury, 
Conn., and of the Karlen cup for.the largest number 
of delegate miles traveled to the union in Waltham, 
Mass., a new union which had five members present. 

Dr. Cummins installed the officers, who were 
presented by the retiring executive secretary. He 
spoke a personal word to each, and the business of 
the convention was over. 


Mr. Ulrich’s Address 


Tuesday evening marked one of the high points 
of the convention when the Rev. Gustav Ulrich of 
Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., gave a noteworthy address. 
It was a challenge to the young people to make the 
convention a point of departure toward a more ef- 
fective and consecrated churchmanship, a more Chris- 
tian attitude toward other people, a more abundant 
life, “‘that we may be better servants of the cause which 
binds us together in one of the families of the liberal 
faith.” ‘“We must not let this convention be just a de- 
lightful experience, or an impression which has no ex- 
pression. We must build our personalities into the 
structure of our churches back home. We are wit- 
nesses of the Christian way and the Christian gospel. 
We must bet our lives that love and truth are the way 
of life, and that hate is the way of death. We must 
have something vastly greater than ourselves to which 
we can give ourselves, for those who forget themselves 
find God within.” 


Excursion to Tuskegee 


Most of the plans for excursions and recreation 
were wrecked by the weather. But the trip to Tuske- 
gee on Monday afternoon was made under clearing 
skies. A student guide was provided, and about fifty 
young people were taken to several of the Institute 
buildings, including the large dining hall, the chapel 
and the George Washington Carver Museum. The 
group was fortunate to catch a glimpse of Dr. Carver 
just outside the building where the results of some of 
his marvelous discoveries are shown. ‘The great num- 
ber of useful products which he has made from peanuts 
and peanut shells, from cotton and cotton stalks, from 
sweet potatoes, and from the various clays which 
make up most of the Alabama soil, are on display. He 
makes street-paving blocks out of cotton, paint out 
of the clay, and a help in the cure of infantile paralysis 
out of peanuts. There is also on display the crude 
laboratory which he used when he came to Tuskegee 
over forty years ago, with funnels made out of broken- 
off bottle-tops, and fruit-jar covers for chemical con- 
tainers. No better illustration could be found of our 
General Superintendent’s favorite theme, of “‘starting 
where we are with what we have” and going on to 
something better. 
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In the large chapel at Tuskegee, the vice-president 
of the school, Dr. Williams, told briefly the story of 
its beginnings and growth, and answered many ques- 
tions. While he was speaking, the rains descended 
again, the thunder rolled and the lightning flashed, 
and it lasted so long as to preclude visits to other 
buildings. 


Miscellaneous Items 


Each morning session opened with a devotional 
service, the three being led by William Cromie of 
Connecticut, Ann Myers of Illinois, and Gordon 
McKeeman of Massachusetts. Each evening closed 
with a friendship circle, according to Y. P. C. U. cus- 
tom, and the final circle was held after dinner Wednes- 
day noon, just outside the dining hall, after the 
unioners had concluded their last meal together. 


Believe It or Not 


The people of Camp Hill scurried around during 
the first evening of the convention to gather a suf- 
ficient supply of blankets to lend to the young people 
who were housed in the Institute dormitories, where 
only sheets are furnished for the beds. 

It was necessary to use the furnace to make the 
church comfortable for the Sunday morning service. 
And this was the first Sunday in July in Alabama! 

The table that was set up in the corridor of the 
Institute, and on which dinner was served Sunday 
noon, was seventy feet long. That is what ‘“‘dinner on 
the grounds’”’ means down South, even when it has to 
be served indoors. And there was scarcely room on 
that table for the food so generously provided. 


* * * 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Harriet E. Druley 


HE Convention sessions opened at Kent, June 12, with an 

evening meeting. The General Convention pictures on 

“What the Universalist Church Is Doing’’ were presented, the 
Rey. Stanley C. Stall giving the lecture. A reception followed. 

The Church School Association met first on June 18. In the 
morning a series of book reviews was given by different people. 
These covered about every part of the work of the church school. 
A novel worship program was held at the beginning of the after- 
noon session. This contained several points considered objec- 
tionable in a worship program. The discussion which followed 
brought out these points. There was one address at the close of 
the session—Dr. Harold Reid of the department of education of 
the University of Akron spoke on ‘“‘Administration of the Church 
School.” Officers elected were: President, the Rev. E. H. Carritt, 
Blanchester; vice-president, Lloyd Johnson, Kent; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. W. Clinton Williams, Attica; trustee for three 
years, Frank Heiser, North Olmsted. 

The evening service took the form of a memorial for J. P. 
Mead, a worker in the State Convention for the past sixteen years 
and a member of the Kent church. This was in charge of W. W. 
Warner, moderator of the church. 'The speakers were the Rev. 
George Cross Baner, D. D., and the Rey. C. A. Hallenbeck. Dr. 
Baner conducted the Convention communion service which fol- 
lowed. 

On Friday the main Convention session was held. Reports 
of the field trip by Miss Harriet G. Yates in April and of the For- 
ward Together rallies in June were given. These showed that 
this work had brought good results. Dr. Baner reported a 
month spent in Lansing, Mich., in a survey of the situation there. 
The treasurer reported on the financial condition of the Conven- 
tion. There is a small deficit. The resolutions put the Conven- 
tion on record as opposing war and as interested in the problem 
of bringing people of all classes into the church life. The recom- 
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mendations supported the Forward Together movement, the 
unified field work of the General Convention and asked for such 
field work in the state each year, urged the enlistment of young 
people for the ministry, gave the usual support to the Mid-West 
Institute, and urged a study of the needs of the state paper, The 
Ohio Universalist. Officers elected were: President, the Rev. 
George Cross Baner, D. D., Akron; vice-president, Mrs. Ivy K. 
Kerschner, Columbus; secretary, the Rev. Harriet E. Druley, 
Milford; treasurer, the Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, Kent; member of 
the fellowship committee for one year, the Rev. Clinton L. Scott, 
D.D., Dayton, for five years, the Rev. R. Homer Gleason, Wood- 
stock; preacher of the occasional sermon for 1941, the Rev. F. B. 
Bishop, D. D., Rockland. Cincinnati was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for 1941. 

The evening session was given over to the Town Players of 
Kent under their director, Miss Mildred Mozena. Following 
the play, ‘‘The Terrible Meek,” there was a pageant in which the 
Convention Chest pledges were received. An amount of $624 
was pledged. Meantime the sum has risen to $639. 

On Saturday, June 15, there were two Convention sessions. 
The Association of Universalist Women met in the Universalist 
church for an all-day session and the Y. P. C. U. met in the Metho- 
dist church. The women’s organization reported a good amount 
in the permanent fund, the interest from which is being used to 
pay the salary of the teacher of the Ohio kindergarten at Tokyo, 
Japan. The various departmental reports showed good work in 
practically every field. At the luncheon, which was held at Twin 
Lakes Club, messages from a number of past presidents were 
read and those past presidents who were present spoke briefly. 
The address of the afternoon was given by Mrs. Holbrook Mul- 
ford of Oak Park, Ill., member of the national board of the 
A. U. W. She presented the work of the national organization. 
The resolutions condemned war profiteering and called for an un- 
derstanding of all peoples and races. The recommendations 
planned for co-operation with the State Board in the matter of 
field work and support of churches, endorsed the Dedication Day 
observance, and planned for observance of fifty years of Univer- 
salism in Japan. Officers elected were: President, Miss Gloria 
Strait, Columbus; vice-president, Mrs. Annie W. Peabody, 
Cleveland; recording secretary, Mrs. Annabella Carritt, Blan- 
chester; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Florence Wieland, Mt. 
Gilead; treasurer, Mrs. Mary B. Cline, Norwalk; trustee for one 
year, Mrs. Josephine Scott, Akron, for two years, Mrs. Mary 
Slaughter Scott, Dayton; Clara Barton Guild secretary, Miss 
Eleanor Ward, Columbus. 

At the Y. P. C. U. convention, changes in the constitution 
were noted. These included permission to any young people’s 
society connected with any church in fellowship with the Ohio 
Universalist Convention to affiliate with the state Y. P. C. U. 
Other changes related to routine matters. The speaker for the 
morning session was the Rev. Clinton L. Scott, D. D., who spoke 
on the world situation. Discussion followed. The president’s 
report showed no losses of unions during the year and that two 
good rallies had been held. The recommendations called for the 
abolishment of Camp Ohio at the Mid-West Institute in order to 
promote greater interstate fellowship, for abolishing the office 
of junior superintendent (this to follow the adoption of the new 
constitution), and for more inspirational and instructive methods 
at each convention. Officers elected were: President, James 
O’Neal, Akron; vice-president, Mrs. Genevieve Wiley, Rock- 
land; secretary, Miss Gladys Karns, Springfield; treasurer, Marion 
Joy, Akron. 

In the evening a banquet was held at the Methodist church. 
It was served by the ladies of that church. Afterwards a dance 
was held in the Universalist church parlors. 

The devotional services which started the day for each ses- 
sion of the Convention were conducted by the Rey. F. B. Bishop, 
D.D. His theme was ‘‘The Kingdom of God.” ; 

The convention closed with the service on Sunday morning. 
The Rev. Martha G. Jones of Jersey was in charge. The Rey. 
William G. Schneider of North Olmsted preached the occasional 
sermon on “Liberal Universalism in These Times.’”’ The Minis- 
terial Relief Offering, taken at this time, amounted to $22.56. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street’ Boston 


A NEW BOOK ON THE LIQUOR 
PROBLEM 


An Old Fight in a New Arena. By 
Paul C. Carter and Kenneth Cober. 
Judson Press. 60 cents. A discussion 
unit on the liquor problem. 


This little book in 95 pages takes up the 
implications of the liquor problem—its 
effect on physical health, mental health, 
family life, community life, and its solu- 
tion through Christian living. It is in- 
tended for use in adult and young people’s 
classes and combines scientific investiga- 
tion with idealism of Christianity. There 
are sections for worship, study, discussion 
and closing devotional service. Activities 
as a result of the study are indicated. A 
list of reference books includes dramatiza- 
tions and periodicals. Written in popular 
style, it should be a useful guide book on 
this important subject. 

M.W. 


* * 


THREE BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Stand By for China. By Gordon Poteat. 
Friendship Press. Cloth 1.00, paper 50 
cents. 


‘Few Americans realize how intimately 
the United States has affected the modern 
resurgence of China. American mission- 
aries were pioneers in establishing the 
schools that gave to Chinese youth the 
ideas that produced the Chinese renais- 
sance. Thousands of Chinese young men 
and women have come to the United 
States to study in our universities. 

“Tn this book Mr. Poteat shows the in- 
fluence that each country has had on the 
other, and the friendship that there is be- 
tween them. Against the background of 
Chinese family life, language and customs, 
he traces the history of the Christian 
movement in China, bringing to life the 
men and women who have been outstand- 
ing in its progress. His sketches of people 
who are living today through one of the 
most critical periods of China show the 
courage and purpose of a nation that 
cannot be defeated.” 

The early history, as well as later de- 
velopments in China, are described in a 
forceful, brief way; and the biographies 
are most interesting. This book would 
be a fine one for young people of high- 
school age or older to study together and 
discuss. It will set them right about the 
present situation in China politically, and 
give them a basis for understanding better 
the Chinese students who come to our 
colleges. 


At Trail’s End. By Frank T. Cartwright. 
Friendship Press. Cloth $1.00. 


This is an adventure story about Borneo, 
written for young people—intermediates 
and older. It is full of thrilling situations, 
plenty of excitement, and suspense. A 
boy, growing up unhappily with an uncle 


FROM THE SILENT PUPIL 
A Message to the Church School 

I am the pupil who never has much to say. 

I come and go—-silently. 

A few casual greetings; an answer to an 
occasional question; a scattered com- 
ment here and there; but these are all. 

My teacher does not know what I think 
about things, about life, about the school, 
about the class. 

My companions do not feel acquainted 
with me, nor I with them. 

It may be that I am silent because your 
school seems to me to be so far above 
me that I am awed and quieted by it. 

Perhaps, it seems to be below me, so that I 
feel superior and above it. 

Maybe I do not think, and so have nothing 
to say. 

Or, I may think too much. 

It may be that I am lonely and need a 
friend. 

Perhaps Iam looked down upon elsewhere 
and need the church to help me live. 

I need some gracious words, some releas- 
ing hand, an understanding heart to 
reach across the chasm I have built and 
draw me close to other people. 

Then I will no longer be your silent pupil. 


Pe lie ie 


and aunt on a farm, leaves home, takes 
ship as a stowaway, and is nearly drowned 
in a wreck in a typhoon. He lands in 
Sarawak, Borneo, is befriended by Chinese 
in a school, meets a missionary who su- 
pervises the schools, and begins to teach. 
His friendship with a Dyak policeman 
takes him to the jungle, where he defends 
the people against savage invaders. He 
sees the great need for medical aid and de- 
cides to become a medical missionary. It 
was brought about through the friendship 
with the missionary, whose Christian spirit 
had won the admiration of the boy. 

As a reading book, a campfire story, or 
a story to be continued from week to week, 
it would be interesting for an intermediate 
class. Written from the point of view of 
one wishing to show the romance and ad- 
venture of a missionary, there is a real 
appeal to a young person’s altruistic im- 
pulse. The author, Frank Cartwright, is 
a missionary to China, and traveled in 
Borneo. 


Tales from East and West. Compiled 
by Margaret B. Cobb and Ezra Young. 
Friendship Press. 50 cents. 


Twelve tales of adventure, skillfully 
written about people in frontiers all over 
the world, are stories of daring and real 
living. ‘The book is well illustrated by 
photographs and should have a wide appeal 


among young people, interpreting modern 
missions in terms of human lives. 


M. W. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


This page, to be omitted during the 
month of August, will be resumed with the 
issue of September 7. 


Word on July 17 from the Universalist 
Mid-West Institute at Shakamak, Ind., 
reported an enrollment of 151 persons. 


Miss Nancy Atherton of Boston will be- 
come parish assistant at the Church of the 
Messiah in Philadelphia next September. 
Miss Atherton has been studying at Union 
Theological Seminary this past year, and 
has taught in the junior department of 
Riverside church school, New York. 


Last year’s Community Vacation School 
held in Wilton, N. H., was productive of so 
much good that there was no question in 
the minds of church leaders as to whether 
the experiment should be continued this 
summer. From July 22 to Aug. 3 sessions 
will be held, and Mrs. Frank N. Chamber- 
lain of Massachusetts will again be in 
charge. 


Adults no less than young people enjoy 
pictures. For the benefit of those groups 
using the current issue of The Helper, on 
“The Beginnings of the Universalist 
Church,” we announce that the G.S.S. A. 
office can supply for 20 cents an envelope of 
20 pictures relating to persons and events 
in Universalist history. This was prepared 
for use with the course when written by 
Dr. Earle. 


From Denver, Colo., comes word that 
the church school assembly room of the 
First Universalist Church has been reno- 
vated this spring and that church school 
pupils helped in financing the project. 
Opportunities for fellowship and recrea- 
tion among church school members are 
not overlooked, either. In the same letter 
reporting improvement in the appearance 
of their building, mention is made of re- 
cent get-togethers—a mother and daugh- 
ter tea, a roller skating party, a supper for 
the junior department and the annual 
picnic. 

Miss Ruth M. Knight, superintendent of 
Worcester First church school, together 
with the Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion, has devoted much time this spring to 
a study of pupils’ needs and ways in which 
next year’s church school curriculum can 
meet them. The results of their findings 
were sent to the G.S. S. A. office for com- 
ment and further recommendations. We 
commend this school and its leadership for 
the earnest, purposeful thought it is giving 
this matter. And we congratulate them— 
other schools take note here—for making 
their plans two months in advance of 
carrying them out. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Charles H. Stephens, Prominent Ohioan, Dies 


Cast First Vote for Abraham Lincoln in 1864 


Charles H. Stephens, probably the oldest 
member of the Ohio bar, died March 31 
of cerebral hemorrhage at his home in 
Cincinnati. He was 99 years old. 

Until his last illness, three weeks before 
his death, he made regular trips to the law 
firm of Stephens, Lincoln and Stephens, 
which he maintained with his son, Charles 
H. Stephens, Jr. 

Born in Cincinnati Oct. 2, 1841, he cast 
his first vote for Abraham Lincoln when the 
Emancipator was re-elected in 1864, and 
had voted for all Republican Presidential 
candidates since. 

On Noy. 17, 1867, he was appointed 
a member of the Union Board of High 
Schools, retiring after 72 years without 
pay, which probably is a national record for 
gratuitous service by an American public 
official. He was one of two delegates to the 
Union Board from the Board of Trustees 
established under the will of Thomas 
Hughes, who founded Hughes High School. 
Judge Alphonso Taft, father of President 
William Howard Taft, was a member of 
the first Union Board on which Mr. 
Stephens served. 

The son of James H. K. and Elizabeth 
Guysi Stephens, he was educated in the 
public schools in Cincinnati, being grad- 
uated from Hughes when he was sixteen. 
Soon after he entered the law office of 
Timothy D. Lincoln, attending Cincinnati 


Law School at night. A short time later he 
was admitted to Mr. Lincoln’s firm. Be- 
cause of this old connection, Mr. Stephens 
and his son continued the name of Lincoln 
in their present firm. 


At one time Mr. Stephens was president - 


of the Board of Aldermen of the City Coun- 
cil. For many years he was a director of 
the Atlas National Bank. He was a past 
president of the Cincinnati Bar Association 
and a member of the Ohio and American 
Bar Associations. He was probably the 
oldest member of the Queen City Club and 
a charter member of the Cincinnati Coun- 
try Club. 

In 1873 he married Alice Mayhew Bard, 
also a native of Cincinnati. Last August 
they celebrated their 66th wedding anni- 
versary at the home where they lived for 
more than half a century. 

Like his mother, who died in 1922 shortly 
after reaching her 100th birthday, he was 
a lifelong member of the First Universalist 
Church. 

Besides his widow and Charles H. Steph- 
ens, Jr., he is survived by another son, 
Howard V. Stephens, St. Louis, a vice- 
president of that city’s American League 
baseball team. A third son, Bard Steph- 
ens, died 10 years ago. 

Services were held at the Universalist 
church. Burial was in Spring Grove.—The 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


O. G. COLEGROVE 
CELEBRATES FIFTY-FIVE 
YEARS IN THE MINISTRY 


Rey. O. G. Colegrove celebrated fifty- 
five years as an ordained minister of the 
Church by making. a pilgrimage in Ohio 
during July. He visited a number of places 
which he served a number of years ago, 
holding services in churches that are not 
active and promoting the work of the 
Church in general. From Ohio he went to 
Michigan to finish his pilgrimage there. 

The retiring president of the Ohio 
Universalist Convention, Lloyd B. Dodge, 
has just been promoted to managership of 
a branch bank of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. 

Akron is carrying out its usual summer 
program of holding a joint church school 
and church service at 9.30 a. m. The 
young people have charge of the service 
in the absence of the minister, Rev. George 
Cross Baner, D. D., who is spending the 
summer on the Pacific Coast. 

Most of the churches are continuing 
with some activity during the summer 
months, any closing doing so for the month 
of August only. 


Cincinnati held a summer service and 
picnic on the grounds of St. Edmund’s 
School, near the city, on June 30. Dr. 
Robert Cummins gave the sermon. The 
Springboro and Milford churches also 
joined in this service. 

The Buckeye Junior Institute was held 
at Caledonia July 7-138. Rev. R. Homer 
Gleason was dean. Teachers were Rey. 
and Mrs. Ralph P. Boyd. ‘There was 
a good attendance and a successful insti- 
tute marked the fourth venture in this 
field. 


OUR FIELD WORKER 
REPORTS 


Miss Harriet G. Yates returned to 
Boston on July 14 after five weeks in the 
South. Leaving on June 8 she went di- 
rectly to the Clinton Circuit of North 
Carolina, where at the afternoon service 
at Red Hill, on Sunday, June 9, she 
presented the Forward Together Pro- 
gram. Next day she traveled with the 
Bryants and Clinton delegates to the 
Young People’s Institute at Shelter Neck, 
near Burgaw, N. C. Representing Head- 
quarters organizations, she offered a course 


on “Putting Universalism into Action,’’ 
and held conferences with both young 
people and adults on various phases of 
church work. On Sunday, June 16, the 
closing day of the Young People’s Insti- 
tute and the opening one of the Women’s 
Institute, she led the church school wor- 
ship. During the next three days she 
offered classes for the women on the seven 
areas of the Adult Religious Education 
Program being sponsored among _ the 
women’s groups by the A. U. W. 

From the Shelter Neck institutes Miss 
Yates returned with the Ulrichs to Out- 
law’s Bridge and stayed overnight. She 
went with them the next day for consulta- 
tion and conference at Suffolk, Va., about 
the work there. Both Mr. Ulrich and Miss 
Yates are members of the Suffolk School 
Committee, responsible for perfecting plans 
for the summer activities there. 

The next two weeks were spent in Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., in the extreme western 
section of the state, a vacation period with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur N. 
Yates, who have made their home there 
for the past six years. 

On the evening of July 4 two carloads 
of young people bound for the National 
Y. P. C. U. Convention stopped overnight 
in Hendersonville, en route to Camp Hill, 
Ala. Combined with this convention pro- 
gram was a churchmanship institute for 
leaders in the Southern churches. Miss 
Yates offered classes for church school 
workers, and participated in the general 
program in a number of ways. 

She left on July 20 for the Adult Re- 
ligious Education Conference at North- 
field, Mass., and the following week will 
share in the Churchmanship Institute at 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. 


ELEANOR B. FORBES HONORED 
ON EIGHTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF HER PASTORATE AT 

WEST PARIS, MAINE 


The second Sunday in May, Mother’s 
Sunday, was observed as Family Church 
Day. It also marked the 18th anniversary 
of the pastorate of Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes. 
There was a large audience, and there were 
special gifts for the pastor. After the ser- 
vice, a check for $100 was presented to 
Miss Forbes. 

On Children’s Sunday six babies were 
christened, one from a former parish at 
Gray. Miss Forbes had married the 
father and mother, the grandfather and 
grandmother, and the great-grandparents 
of the baby were members of the church 
at Gray. At four o’clock in the afternoon — 
the children of the Sunday school presented 


a pageant. 


On June 23, St. John’s Sunday, the 
Masonic Order and Order of Eastern Star 
of the village attended church. Prof. 
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Melvin Laatsch of the University of Ver- 
mont was the speaker. At the opening of 
the service one baby was christened and 
one young woman was received into the 
church by letter from the Linden Metho- 
dist Church in Malden, Mass. 

On June 30 Miss Forbes went to Canton 
for Old Home Sunday to christen nine 
children, their parents former parishioners. 

For several years dresses have been sent 
to Friendly House, N. C., for the Summer 
School. Never was there a more generous 
response for material than this year. 
Seventeen new dresses were made by the 
members of the Glad Hand Class and eight 
second-hand dresses were given. 

Three delegates were sent to the In- 
stitute of Religious Education at Ferry 
Beach, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Coffin, 
superintendent and secretary, respectively, 
of the Sunday school, and Mary Jacobson, 
one of the teachers. The minister spends 
her vacation at Ferry Beach. 


BEARDS HOLLOW SERVICES 


As usual, services have been scheduled 
for the Little White Church of Beards 
Hollow, Schoharie County, N. Y. Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., will conduct the 
four services and preach Aug. 4 and 25. 

On Aug. 11, the preacher will be Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., who visited the services last year 
and made a deep impression by an uplift- 
ing prayer. 

On Aug. 18, Rev. Everett C. Herrick, 
D. D., president of Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School, will make his third visit to 
Beards Hollow and be the preacher. 

Services at 11 a. m., daylight saving 
time. 

Beards Hollow is 7.4 miles from Cobles- 
kill and 5 miles from Richmondville. 
Traveling northeast on Reute 7 turn right 
into Beards Hollow road after crossing 
Stony Creek bridge, one mile northeast of 
Richmondville. Traveling southwest on 
Route 7 turn left into Beards Hollow road 
just before crossing Stony Creek bridge, 
4.3 miles southwest of Cobleskill. 


MAINE DAY AT 
FERRY BEACH 

Sunday, July 28, is Maine Day at Ferry 
Beach. All Universalist women of Maine 
are urged to attend and take advantage of 
the Book Fair for helps in program build- 
ing in the adult education movement. Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner will preach in the 
prove at 11 a.m. 


SUMMER SCHEDULE IN 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


The Manchester, N. H., church is hold- 
ing union services with six others during 
the summer. Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pastor 
of the Universalist church, will preach in 
the First Baptist Church during August. 

Four Y. P. C. U. members, June, Vir- 
ginia and Olive Robinson and Ralph Jacob- 
sen attended the institute at Ferry Beach 
July 13-20, their expenses being paid by 
the local organization and the Sunday 
school. June and Olive Robinson won 


scholarships of $7.50 each in the state 
Y. P. C. U. contest. 

The latest equipment for the church is a 
set of dishes of several hundred pieces 
purchased by the Ladies’ Union. 


DR. ETZ FOR 
MURRAY GROVE 


Dr. Roger F. Etz will preach at the 
morning service on July 28 at Murray 
Grove. For other dates and preachers see 
our issue of July 138. 

The annual meeting will be held Satur- 
day, Aug. 10, the birthday party on the 
same date, the annual fair Friday and 
Saturday, Aug. 16 and 17, and the com- 
bined institute Aug. 9-11. 

Murray Grove will be open from July 27 
to Labor Day. For reservations write to 
Dr. G. Wilmer Suplee, 3216 N. 17th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Harold G. D. Scott of Fort Collins, 
Colo., called at Headquarters July 19. 


Mrs. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Canton, 
N. Y., underwent an operation for appen- 
dicitis July 12 and at last report was doing 
well. 


Rev. and Mrs. H. T. Crumpton of Bay 
Minette, Ala., have returned to their 
home after a four months’ visit with their 
son at Delta, Colo. 


Dr. Laurens H. Seelye, president of St. 
Lawrence University, whose work in Can- 
ton. ends in a few weeks, has taken an 
apartment for the time being at 320 West 
87th St., New York City. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone spent the 
week beginning July 15 with his friend, 
Dr. Stuart Winning of Brooklyn, at the 
latter’s country place in Saybrook, Conn., 
making the trip by motor with Mrs. La- 
lone as chauffeuse and breaking his journey 
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at Beards Hollow, N. Y., where he and 
Mrs. Lalone were the guests of Dr. and 
Mrs. van Schaick. 


Notices 


FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 

The fourth annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association of the Universalist Church (incorporated 
1936) will be held at the Quillen, Ferry Beach, Saco, 
Maine, Thursday, Aug. 1, 1940, at 1.45 p. m., for the 
receiving of reports, the election of officers and direc- 
tors, and the transaction of any business that may 
legally come before it. 

Printed ballots representing the report of the nom- 
inating committee are available to all members on 
payment of annual dues for 1940; ballots will be 
counted at the annual meeting. 

Ernest E. Sodergren, 
Clerk of the Corporation. 
FERRY BEACH 
LADIES’ AID ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid 
Association will be held at the Quillen, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Friday Aug. 2, at 2 p. m., for the re- 
ceiving of reports, the election of officers and directors, 
and the transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before it. 

Elsie G. McPhee, Secretary. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


SELECTED HYMNS 
Prepared especially for the use of Liberal Churches 


by MISS HARRIET G. YATES 
and REV. WILLIAM E. GARDNER 


The booklet contains the words of 58 hymns with the 
suggested tune to be used. 


Recommended for use at Conferences, Institutes, Con- 


ventions and small groups that cannot conveniently 


use a larger book. 


Price 5 cents a copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston, Massachusetts 


16 Beacon Street 
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Crackling 


A little girl was discussing Children’s 
Day with her daddy. After some explana- 
tion of the meaning of the day, she asked, 
“But, daddy, don’t we get any presents? 
On Mother’s Day they gave flowers and 
presents to: mother and on Father’s Day 
you got presents, then why don’t we chil- 
dren get presents on Children’s Day?” 

It put daddy on the spot.—Religious 
Telescope. 

* * 

At a military tribunal in the border dis- 
trict the other day one member asked the 
applicant, a shepherd, if he knew of any 
reason why his work should not be under- 
taken by a woman. 

“A woman once tried it,’’ replied the 
applicant, ‘“‘and she made a mess of it.” 

‘Who was she?” inquired the chairman. 

“‘Bo-Peep,’’ answered the shepherd.— 
Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Tramp: ‘‘Can I cut your grass for a 
meal, lady?” 

Lady of the house: ‘‘Yes, my poor man. 
But you needn’t bother cutting it; you 
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may eat it right off the ground.”—The 
Beacon. 
* * 

“The captain sent this bundle of news- 
papers,’ said the mate, who landed on a 
desert island, to the castaways. “He 
wasn’t so sure you’d want to be rescued 
when you’ve read them.’’—London Daily 
Herald. 

* * 

Genevieve: “I thought you said your 
doctor had put you on a diet.” 

Jeannette: ““That’s right, but I’ve just 
had my diet and now I’m having my din- 
ner.”—Exchange. 

* * 

Husband: ‘‘You have bought the $10 
hat when I liked the $5 one better.”’ 

Wife: ‘‘Yes, dear, but just to please you 
I bought the $5 one as well.”—Portland 
Express. 

* * 

A school at Ellison Bay, Wis., will dis- 
pense entirely with books. Sometimes we 
wonder if the U. S. Treasury wouldn’t be 
happier that way.—Atlanta Constitution. 

* * 

Grocers have their moments of inspira- 
tion, too. Sign over a counter full of cheese 
in a Chicago store: ““What Foods These 
Morsels Be!’’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

* * 

Excerpt from a metropolitan theater 
program: 

‘Patrons who consider the ushers uncivil 
should see the manager.’’—E xchange. 

* * 

Visitor: ““But why are you so angry with 
the doctor, Mrs. Blank?” 

Hostess: ‘‘I told him I was tired, and he 
asked to see my tongue.”—Hxchange. 

* eo 

There’s a big difference between marry- 
ing a woman with an independent fortune 
and a fortune with an independent woman. 
—Methodist Protestant Recorder. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike {atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D, 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


FALL TERM OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 12 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 


